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How to Take News Pictures 


The shortest route to the eye of 
the newspaper reader lies through the 
lens of a camera. 

A picture on the printed page mag- 
netizes attention. So great is its in- 
terest, that advertising rates in roto- 
gravure sections are often double or 
triple those for the general run of the 
paper. 

One of the greatest needs of most 
newspapers is for vigorous local pic- 
tures. Three dailies in New York 
City contain them in such profusion 
that the reading matter occupies less 
space than the illustrations. 

There are at least nine concerns 
specializing in the business of supply- 
ing news pictures to the press. .In the 
office of one of these, Underwood & 
Underwood, the writer was recently 
shown a photograph the company was 
about to broadcast on its service. It 
was palpably advertising matter for 
a musical comedy then running in 
New York, but contained a very un- 
usual idea. As the manager of the 
service said, “We are forced to send 
this out, whether it is advertising 
matter or not—the editors want the 
unusual picture, and we must give it 
to them.” In this case, the creator 
of the idea got thousands of dollars 
worth of free advertising. 

It will then be worth while to 
direct our attention to the sort of 
ideas that make Christmas seal pic- 
tures force their way into print. 

In the American .Magazine for 
November 1921, appeared an inter- 
view with Bert E. Underwood of 
Underwood. & Underwood, entitled 
“Photos You Like to See in the 
News.” In this article Mr. Under- 
wood indicated four elements that 
form the basis for judging pictures. 
They are: 

Cheerfulness 
Personality 
Action 


By Dwicut S. ANDERSON 
Cheerfulness 


Editors avoid gruesome or un- 
pleasant subjects. As a rule pictures 
of the sick, scenes in hospitals and 
operating rooms are barred, except in 
those few lucky instances when the 
happiness of a child may stand out in 
relief because of these contrasts. 
Such instances are rare. Optimism 
is demanded by editors, who are keen 
to know the wishes of their public. 
It is not effective to try to make your 
point with photographs of the un- 
fortunate. 


If you are going to preach health, 
picture health, too. Take the positive 
view instead of the negative. Just 
before the shutter of the camera is 
opened, get your subject to smile. If 
a request is unavailing to unstiffen the 
backbone, try a real joke if you know 
one. Even the Prince of Wales, 
when in America, was glad to take 
orders from the host of photographers 
who besieged him. “Smile, prince!” 
they often called, or “Light a ciga- 
rette,” while such phrases as “Turn 
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a little to the left,” “Steady, now,” 
“Left foot a little closer in,” and 
“Walk a few steps, please,” were 
quite common commands hurled at 
him from photographers. 


Personality 

People are interested in the inti- 
mate personal side of the great or the 
near great. Example: a photograph 
of Mark Twain writing in bed, a 
cigar in his mouth. Personality, 
cheerfulness and novelty were in this 
picture, which appeared hundreds of 
times, 

Persons in the public eye are always 
good subjects for pictures, especially 
when they are shown doing something 
unusual, and the pictures are cheer- 
ful. Underwood & Underwood once 
made up a composite picture of 
Theodore Roosevelt, containing a 
hundred or more different views. 
The novelty of the grouping was so 
effective the company could hardly 
supply the demand for this picture. 


Action and Novelty 

Though Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau are always in demand because 
of their vivid and picturesque per- 
sonalities, add to this quality those of 
novelty and action, and a photog- 
rapher would have a ten-strike. For 
example, show them shaking hands, 
Lloyd George accompanied by a lion 
on a leash, and Clemenceau a tiger. 
With these two animals confronting 
each other simultaneously beside their 
masters—well—you would have a 
picture worth a thousand dollars—if 
you could get it. 

Persons who are in the public eye 
are not averse to the camera as they 
were once. A big business man at his 
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ONE OF THE CHRISTMAS SEAL POSTERS OF 1925 


desk, not “posing” but doing some- 
thing, makes a good picture. 

Newspapers do not want mere 
groups, as such. But if these groups 
are shown in action, busy at some- 
thing, if it is only enclosing Christ- 
mas seals in letters as a part of the 
mail campaign, the paper will gladly 
use the picture. 

The photographer regularly em- 
ployed by the newspaper usually 
knows how to take pictures in a way 
to find favor in the editor’s eyes. But 
often a photographer cannot be ob- 
tained at the particular time when 
the picture must be taken; he has 
many assignments during the day, 


and sometimes an important 
event keeps him away. 

The publicity man who hires his 
own photographer has an additional 
advantage. He can supply prints to 
more than one newspaper, whereas 
it is a matter fraught with embarrass- 
ments to ask rival photographers to 
take pictures in competition with each 
other, unless the event is an outstand- 
ing one. Usually if you use a news- 
paper photographer you are limited 
to a single paper. 

Be sure your photographer uses a 
Graflex for out-door work. “Tripod” 
and “failure” are synonymous, except 
for indoor flash-lights. 
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Hints on Posing Pictures 

Have the people in your photo- 
graph in action. ‘They should be 
looking toward the camera but not 
necessarily at it; preferably at what 
they are doing. Yet it is possible to 
pose them in such a manner that most 
of the face registers. 

The average commercial photog- 
rapher does not know how to take 
pictures for newspaper use—do not 
rely on him or follow his advice. He 
almost always gets too far away from 
the subjects—close-ups are what you 
want. A little observation of pub- 
lished pictures, and a study of movie 
photography, as it may be seen at any 
theatre, will be fruitful. 

Notice that actors on the screen do 
not face each other directly as they 
speak. Often they face half way be- 
tween an imaginary direct line to an- 
other figure in the picture and a line 
between themselves and the audience. 
This enables getting a three-quarter 
view of the faces. But their eyes are 
directed toward each other. This 
registers where they are looking. 

When groups are used, the com- 
monest mistake is to place the people 
too far apart, and to include too many 
individuals in the picture. To be 
near enough to make the best pictures, 


figures must actually sit or stand un- . 


comfortably close. It is impossible to 
get them too close together and not 
have them behind each other. The 
persons at the right and left ends 
should always look toward the center. 


Not more than four or five people 


should appear. Eight figures in a 
row take five columns to do them 
justice. Five columns is more space 
than the editor usually can give you. 
Always try to produce a picture the 
editor can use either in two-column 
width or larger if he thinks it worth 
it, and if he can spare the space in 
the particular issue. A two-column 
picture can always be used three or 
four columns in width, but a group 
with eight or a dozen people in it 
often cannot be reduced to a two- 
column cut without losing all values 
and making every face indistinguish- 
able. You never know in advance 
how much space the editor can spare; 
he does not know himself until he sees 
the picture and views it in the light 
of his news commitments for the day. 
Use a few people, grouped compactly, 
and close-up views. 

An almost universal mistake made 
by photographers who do not study 


newspaper needs, is to line the group 
up in a row like soldiers. Always 
show figures doing something—some- 
thing connected with the cause you 
are advancing. This is true despite 
the fact that “group” pictures often 
appear in newspapers when the char- 
acters are famous people prominent in 
the news of the day, or personages 
who have seldom been seen in pic- 
tures. All rules are made to be 
broken. It is quite conceivable that 
pictures could be taken in which the 
novelty element would consist solely 
in the persons represented being found 
in each other’s company at all. For 
example, most papers would eagerly 
print a photograph of Jack Dempsey 
and Harry Wills standing beside each 
other. The very fact they were pho- 
tographed together would be unsual. 
These instances do not alter the rule 
that we must infuse action into the 
scene if we are to find favor at the 
hands of the editor. Even the picture 
of Jack Dempsey and Harry Wills 
would be improved by showing them 
shaking hands. 

What elements of action—things 
for people to be seen doing—can be 
used in a Christmas Seal sale? 


Ideas for Christmas Seal 
Pictures 


The governor, or mayor, or other 
prominent citizen, buying the first 
seals, or commissioning the first 
Christmas seal salesman (preferably 
a little girl) to begin the campaign. 

The president of a bank buying the 
first health bond from his wife or 
daughter, one of the members of a 
solicitation committee. 

Son of a prominent politician plac- 
ing a windshield sticker on his father’s 
car in the presence of the father. 
The phrase may be worked into the 
caption that “it’s a wise father who 
knows his own son.” 

Groups folding or 
Christmas seal letters. 

A pretty school teacher or nurse 
putting up the first Christmas seal 
posters. 

Employees or volunteer workers 
opening mail containing money. 
Show adding machine and sacks of 
mail, 

Photograph of newsboy who puts 
a Christmas seal on all his Ladies’ 
Home Journals. Show him with 
his bag, on which you might pin a 
Christmas seal poster. ; 

_ A group of girl “graduates” from 
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a preventorium who have been saved 
from the ravages of tuberculosis, who 
perhaps may be organizing a health 
club; general scenes in Christmas 
seal headquarters showing quantities 
of mail received. 


Pictures Which Appeared in the 
1924 Campaign 


Mayor Dudley of El Paso, Texas; 
Mayor Sherman of Boise, Ida. ; Post- 
master Guthrie of Salt Lake City, 
and Governor Preus of Minnesota 
were shown in pictures of the first 
sale of seals. In some of these a 
Health Crusader is seen handing the 
purchaser the seals, or the purchase 
is shown at a coin box. 

“A pair of Santa Clauses in plain 
clothes” were shown making a pur- 
chase in the post office lobby at Mil- 
waukee in an unusually good action 
picture appearing in the Leader of 
that city. The headline, “Seal Work- 
ers Scrutinize Letters,” conveys the 
impression to the public that there is 
somebody at the post office who 
knows when letters bear Christmas 
seals—which is an additional rein- 
forcement of the fact that activities 
of the Christmas seal sale are to be 
found everywhere. One of the prin- 
cipal objects of our publicity cam- 
paign is to convince the public that 
“everybody is in it.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) News showed 
a picture of two girl employees of the 
Union Trust Company holding aloft 
a large electric sign in the form of a 
double-barred cross, which was to 
be placed in the window of the bank. 

In Philadelphia the Bulletin showed 
a sale of Christmas Seals to a pedes- 
trian from the “Toonerville Trolley” 
in the City Hall south plaza. This 
was a picture that fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of Mr. Underwood, in- 
cluding novelty, and the photograph 
was widely disseminated. 

The St. Paul Dispatch showed a 
picture of two newsboys purchasing 
seals at a department store booth, 
using as a caption this quotation: 
“Please, ma’am, can we buy four 
cents worth?” And individual large 
purchases of bonds by persons of local 
city clubs were illustrated with an 
officer of the club shown handing a 
check for a health bond to a repre- 
sentative of the tuberculosis associa- 
tion. 

In New York City a photograph 
was used showing the new building 
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How to Take News Pic- 
tures 
(Continued from page 103) 


of the American Radiator Company 
at night, with certain of its windows 
lighted to form the double-barred 
cross. 


Stunt Photographs 


At Baltimore and Washington a 
“living Christmas seal’ was photo- 
graphed. 

At St. Paul, Isa Kremer of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera 
House broke through an enlarged 
picture of the Christmas seal, stepped 
out as the “Christmas seal come to 
life,’ and was greeted by Tommy 
Gibbons, the pugilist, who put on the 
gloves and did shadow boxing with 
the invisible enemy, tuberculosis. 
Of interest in this photograph was the 
contrasting presence of Lewis W. 
Hill, the well-known capitalist. This 
provided novelty; in Minneapolis the 
same idea was utilized with “Pudge” 
Heffelfinger, a well-known football 
man, as the principal participant. 

“Bedridden Woman Sells Seals” 
was the caption of a picture in the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Capital, showing 
Mrs. Irene Mattson, a patient at the 
county tuberculosis hospital, who had 
sold fourteen dollars worth of tuber- 
culosis Seals. The novelty of a 
woman selling seals from her bed 
overcame all morbid suggestions. 


New Picture Ideas 


In states where there is an early 
snow-fall, a picture that ought to 
have wide distribution might be 
created using a group of “sun-cure” 
patients building a huge double- 
barred cross out of snow. It may 
be suggested that the boys could be 
aided in this work, in the event the 
winter is too cold for them to stay 
out any great length of time, by erect- 
ing a large wooden double-barred 
cross, perhaps six feet in height, 
around which they could pack the 
snow. This picture might carry a 
line reading: “Preventorium children 
erect snow monument to sun-cure in 
the form of a double-barred cross, the 
emblem of the fight against tubercu- 
losis.” 

In 1925 it will be possible to take 
the picture of the governor of your 
state, mayor or other notable person, 
buying the first Christmas seals be- 
side a large candelabra decorated to 


resemble the design of the 1925 
Christmas seal. 

A stunt may grow out of this idea, 
using an enormous candelabra with 
real candles. The governor’s daugh- 
ter, wife or little niece might light 
the candles to spread the knowledge 
that “Good health can be bought with 
Christmas seals.” It may be noted 
in the newspapers, too, that these 
candles burn at one end, only. 


Society Pictures 

We have not touched on the use 
in the society columns of pictures of 
women engaged in the campaign. 
For these the ordinary studio por- 
trait will do. It might be added that 
there are two types of people known 
to the society editor of every news- 
paper—those who are seeking pub- 
licity and those who are avoiding it. 
The editor eagerly wants those who 
do not seek him. Be sure before you 
ask your victim for a picture which 
class he belongs to. Editors will wel- 
come and give much space to ordinary 
cabinet photographs of women of the 
latter type and often it is possible to 
procure them through members of the 
committee. 


National Pictures 

Several unusually good pictures last 
year were given national distribution. 
One was that of President Coolidge 
getting his supply of Christmas seals 
from Emily P. Bissell, who intro- 
duced the Christmas seal idea to 
America. The value of this picture 
was increased by showing the Presi- 
dent’s collie dog on his hind legs as 
an active participant in the sale. 
Here were merged all four of Mr. 
Underwood’s requirements. 

May Worth, a circus equestrienne, 
drove a horse caparisoned with the 
double-barred cross, up and down the 
Public Library steps in New York. 
This picture was a hit. 

Mrs. Coolidge was photographed 
standing near a dog and sled resem- 
bling one of last year’s posters— 
widely used. 

Mrs. Harry Williams, of New 
Orleans, formerly Miss Marguerite 
Clark, film favorite, bought Christ- 
mas seals in Washington from a little 
Crusade Knight to the satisfaction of 
many picture editors on the daiiy 
newspapers. 

Another effective snapshot was of 
Bennie Leonard, light-weight cham- 
pion of the world, purchasing his seals 
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from Mabel Morgan, of New York 
City. 

Governor J. A. O. Preus of Min- 
nesota was photographed holding in 
his arms his six-weeks-old son, “Jule 
Merke,” which name, translated from 
the Norwegian, means Christmas 
seal. The caption of this picture 
stated that the idea was suggested to 
the governor by the fact that Einar 
Holboell, a Scandinavian mail clerk, 
was the inventor of the Christmas 
seal idea. 

This picture was used widely be- 
cause of the unusual story rather than 
the picture itself, though the novelty 
of the idea would not have been 
enough to carry it without the promi- 
nence of the office held by Governor 
Preus justifying attention. There 
was no action in this picture, nor 
could there have been any injected 
into it. 


Localizing Pictures Released 
Through National Services 


Last December considerable pub- 
licity was given a picture of a child 
lying in a hospital cot undressed, gaz- 
ing up at a parrot in a cage. The 
caption was: “Christmas Seals Aid 
This Child—The Christmas Seal 
Sale Is On. The little girl in the 
picture is but one of thousands being 
benefitted by the few pennies you 
spend for Christmas seals.” 

In many instances editors added 
local facts to the original description 
which accompanied the photograph. 
The Providence (Utah) Herald 
added: “To-day is designated by 
Governor Charles R. Mabie as 
Health Seal Sunday in the interest 
of the Christmas health seals issued 
by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. The campaign is conducted 
under the direction of the Utah Pub- 
lic Health Association. Part of the 
funds obtained through the sale of 
seals will go toward obtaining a sana- 
torium for the care of those afflicted 
with the dreaded disease. The above 
is a picture of a little girl, a patient 
at an Eastern sanatorium; she is only 
one of thousands being cared for in 
the sanatoria benefitted by the seal 
sale.” The Salinas (Cal.) Index 
added to the original caption the 
words: “The Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Salinas, of 
which Miss Natalie Clark is presi- 
dent, is conducting the sale of Christ- 
mas seals in this city.” The Flushing 
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Child Health Education 


DEPARTMENT 


National Association to Publish 
Volume on Health Education 


A volume entitled “Health Edu- 
cation Procedure,” by Kathleen Wil- 
kinson Wootten, will be published 
by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation in the near future. The 
book will be a ready reference for 
teachers, those in training for that 
profession, and for supervisors, teach- 
ers of special subjects, nurses, home 
demonstration agents and parents. 


Book I of “Health Education 
Procedure” covers the principal needs 
of the teacher of health. The ma- 
terial in this volume is intended to 
meet the health education needs of 
teachers in training who have had 
some preliminary work in personal 
hygiene as well as courses in biology, 
chemistry, domestic science and physi- 
cal education. 

Book II 
study for health work in the grades. 
These were planned to meet the psy- 
chological development of the differ- 
ent age groups, and to run parallel 
with study in other subjects. The 
volume is intended to correlate with 
every other subject on the school pro- 
gram and to-prevent the uninteresting 
repetition so often found in health 
work. 

Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten is a 
native of Alabama where she attended 
the Gastonburg High School and Ala- 
bama Conference College. She also 
studied at Randolph Macon Woman’s 
College and Sullins College. Her 
training in health subjects was _ re- 
ceived at the Clara Z. Moore School 
of Health, Georgia State College for 
Women, and Columbia University. 
She also attended the Beauley School 
of Expressive Arts and The Bender 
School of Piano. Mrs. Wootten’s 
practical work in the field of health 


contains courses of | 


KATHLEEN WILKINSON WOOTTEN 


make her unusually well equipped to 
write on the subject which she has 
chosen for her book. She is now Di- 
rector of the Health Department, 
Georgia State College for Women. 
She has also been a Lyceum and 
Chautauqua lecturer, and taught one 
year in the high school of Ruleville, 
Miss., and specialized in teaching of 
piano in Gastonburg, Ala. 

From girlhood on Mrs. Wootten 
desired to study medicine. Through 
the interest of an uncle whom she 
persuaded of her seriousness, she at- 
tended clinics and witnessed many 
operations in hospitals. More re- 
cently, after following a course in 
neurology at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, she had herself 
psycho-analyzed, in order to under- 
stand better the method of psychi- 
atrists. 

The contents of “A Health Educa- 


tion Procedure” are as follows: 
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BOOK I 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER OF 
HEALTH 


A. 
The Teacher’s Personal Problems 


Cuapter I. Who is to Accept the 
Responsibility for the Teaching of 
Health? 

Cuapter II. The Teacher’s Own 
Health Problems 

CuaptTer III. Teacher—Rating as a 
Means of Standardizing Health 
Education 


B 


Important Phases of Health 
Education 


IV. School Hygiene 

CuHapTER V. Health Supervision of 
the School Child 

CuHapTer VI. Physical Education 

CuHapTeR VII. Safety Education 

CuaptTer VIII. The Parents Re- 
sponsibility for Health of the Child 


Cc 


Some Difficult Subjects in Health 
Education 


CuHapTer IX. Physiology 

CHAPTER X. Posture 

CHAPTER XI. Sex-education 

CHAPTER XII. Speech Defects and 
their Correction 


D 


Methods and Materials for the 
Teacher of Health 


CuHapter XIII. General Methods 
in Health Education 

CHAPTER XIV. Devices for the De- 
velopment of Health Habits 

CHAPTER XV. The Socialized Reci- 
tation in Health Education; Dra- 
matization, Clubs 

CuHapter XVI. Materials for 
Health Education, Health Stories, 
Health Poems, Health Creeds, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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on Health Education 
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Health Songs, Supplementary 
Health Readers, Health Texts 
Cuapter XVII. Health Education 

by Correlation 
BOOK II 


. . Courses oF STUDY FOR THE 
GRADES 


A. 
The Elementary School 


Cuaptrer XVIII. Introduction to 
the Primary Grades 

Cuapter XIX. The First Grade 
Course of Study 


CyHapter XX. The Second Grade ~ 


Course of Study 


XXI. 
Course of Study 


CuHapTer XXII. Introduction to 
the Intermediate Grades 


Cuapter XXIII. The 
Grade Course of Study 
CuHapTer XXIV. The Fifth Grade 

Course of Study 
CuapTeR XXV. The Sixth Grade 
Course of Study 


B. 


Junior High School 


CuHapTer XXVI. Introduction to 
the Junior High School 


The Third Grade 


Fourth 


CuapTrer XXVII. The Seventh 
Grade Course of Study 

Cuapter XXVIII. The Eighth 
Grade Course of Study 

CuHapteR XXIX. The Ninth 


Grade Course of Study 


Senior High School 


CHAPTER XXX. Introduction to 
the Senior High School 


CuHapteR XXXII. The Tenth 
Grade Course of Study 
CuHapTerR XXXII. The Eleventh 


Grade Course of Study, The 
Twelfth Grade Course of Study 
D. 
A ppendix 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Health Materials 


Review Questions 
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ONE OF THE STUNTS PERFORMED ON PLAY DAY, DUVAL 


COUNTY, FLA. 


County Play Day in Florida 


Under the joint auspices of the 
Duval County Board of Public In- 
struction and the county tuberculosis 
association, an annual “play day” for 
the schools of the county was inaugu- 
rated in Duval County during the 
spring. Approximately 1,200 pupils, 
teachers and parents were present, 
representing the nineteen rural 
schools. 

The object of “play day” was three- 
fold—to bring together all pupils of 
the rural schools who wished to qual- 
ify for knights of the Round Table 
so that a standard athletic test might 
be applied to all; to stimulate an en- 
larged and detailed program of physi- 
cal education in the rural schools, and 
to gather together the children from 
those schools for a day of play and 
recreation. 

With these objects in view, a pro- 
gram was formulated by the county 
supervisor of physical education, the 
county supervisor of rural schools and 
the director of the county tuberculosis 
association, involving physical and so- 
cial recreation and promoting the 
athletic tests required for the Round 
Table of the Modern Health Cru- 
sade. 

Simple games were chosen which 
could be played with but little ex- 
planation and practice. The games 
listed for the first and second grades 
were: 


The Muffin Man 

How D’ye Do, My Partner? 
Little Play Mate 

Cat and Mouse 

Skipping Tag 


For the third and fourth grades: 
Third Tag and Run 
Shoulder Pushing contest 
Hand Pulling contest 
Ball Relay 


For the fifth and sixth grades: 
Relay Race 
Human Burden Race 
Potato Race 
Couple Race 


For seventh and eighth grades: 
Running Relay 
Three-Legged Race 
Wheelbarrow Race 
Backward Race 


Printed programs and directions 
were presented to the teachers at their 
regular monthly meeting with the 
rural school supervisor six weeks 
prior to “play day,” the intervening 
period being used by the teachers to 
coach the children in the games. 
Every school was visited by the physi- 
cal director and the games were 
played at least once under her super- 
vision before “play day.” 

In the rural schools there were 365 
Round Table candidates. These pu- 
pils, regardless of grade, were allowed 
to take the first and second tests in 
the athletic badge tests standardized 
by the Playground and Recreation 
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Association, at their respective school 
under the supervision of the health 
director so that on “play day” only 
the third test was given. ‘To con- 
serve time and promote efficiency 
these tests were given in a remote 
part of the field in the morning, while 
the lower grades were playing games. 
The apparatus was supplied and 
erected by the Board of Public In- 
struction. The chinning test, run- 
ning broad jump, balancing test, base- 
ball throw and the running tests were 
given by gymnasium teachers from 
the city schools. 

During these tests on another sec- 
tion of the playground the various 
grades played their games in groups, 
one teacher playing with each group, 
while the physical director from the 
top of a building near the entrance of 
the park directed with a megaphone. 
She was assisted by thirty-two boy 
rangers. 

The problem of transportation was 
solved by the cooperation of local 
truck dealers in furnishing trucks and 
drivers. County school trucks were 
also used to drive the children to the 
field. The children brought picnic 
lunches and the members of the 
Mothers’ Club had ice-cream cones 
and milk for sale. A local water 
company served cold water in indi- 
vidual cups to all who sought it. 


Texas Has Department at 


Colored Teachers’ Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Organization of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, Durham, N. C., the 
Texas Public Health Association con- 
ducted a “Department of Health 
Education” for Negroes. 

A booth was arranged for the de- 
partment .with posters on health 
among Negroes from various health 
associations. Among the topics which 
were presented at the meeting were 
the following: Health as a School 
Program; The Modern Health Cru- 
sade; The Value of Songs, Poems, 
Plays and Pictures in Teaching 
Health; Social Hygiene in Public 
Schools; The Teeth and General 
Health; Tuberculosis as it Affects 
the Negro To-day; Public Health 
and the Physician; The Value of 
Negro Health Work on Racial 
Health; The Public Health Nurse 
a Factor in Child Health; Dramatiz- 
ing Health. 
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TEXTBOOK COVER PUBLISHED BY THE ELMAC SPECIALTIES 
CORPORATION 


A New Series of Textbook Covers 


A unique textbook cover bearing a health message for school children and 
their parents is being manufactured by the Elmac Specialties Corporation and 
sold through the National Tuberculosis Association. The covers are reversible 
and carry two designs, so that a health message is continually presented to the 
children so long as the cover is in use. These covers are also adjustable to fit 
ninety per cent. of all textbooks, and require no cutting or gumming in order 
to place them on the books. 

There is space underneath the designs for the imprint of the association 
which purchases the covers. No charge will be made for this imprint if orders 
are placed in quantity. 

Inquiries regarding the Elmac covers should be addressed to the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Next Mississippi Valley Conference to be held 
in Chicago 
At the Mississippi Valley Conference on Tubercu- 
losis held recently in Lansing, Mich., it was voted to 
hold the next annual conference in Chicago in June, 
1926. This will be under the auspices of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute. 


= 

__ Is good exercise and play; 

Oh!How good it is to have ~ 

@lean Fresh Qir all day. 
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The Hungry Dragon 
A New Health Motion Picture for Children 


It is not difficult to arrest the at- 
tention of children with motion pic- 
tures. 
means of motion pictures to stir in 
them the “will to do,” or to “sell” 
them a course of action that is against 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS FAY IN THE 
FOREST OF DECLINING HEALTH 


their natural, primitive inclinations. 
There is a dearth of films that can 
produce impressions and actions that 
result in a positive effect on a child’s 
health. 

In an endeavor to provide a health 
film that would both entertain and 
stimulate the health habit formation, 
the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has for two years 
been experimenting with marionettes. 
Under the guidance of Remo Bufano, 
puppet master, a troupe of marionettes 
has been brought onto the motion- 
picture screen in a play that is both 
fascinating and instructive. The skill 
of Carlyle Ellis in stage lighting and 
direction has made the picture an un- 
usually artistic production. .The tiny 
puppets on the toy stage make very 
clever actors. 

“The Hungry Dragon” is a pic- 
ture that opens a pioneer field in 
health education and offers great pos- 
sibilities for the future development 
of puppets in motion pictures. Its 
medical accuracy of the picture is 


It is difficult, however, by. 


vouched for by the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. 

“The Hungry Dragon” has been 
selected for health education in the 
New York public schools. It evokes 
shrieks of delight from the children 
who see it. But, in addition, it also 
tells its health lesson in such a playful 
mood, that the underlying serious 
message is brought home to the audi- 
ence with subtle dramatic force. 


The Dire Tale of “The Hungry 
Dragon” 


Sir Vim, brave and noble knight, 
rode to the castle of King Daddy to ask 
for the hand of the gentle and beau- 
tiful princess Fay in marriage. The 
name of Vim was celebrated through- 
out the length and breadth of the 


land, for was he not the greatest hero 


of all time? With his band of cour- 
ageous knights he had driven the out- 
law robber chief, Baron Disease, into 
the dark Forest of Declining Health. 
Small wonder, then, that King Daddy 
granted his wish. Small wonder, too, 
that the princess Fay loved him 
dearly. 


Baron Disease, however, was not 
yet conquered. In the damp and dis- 
mal Sickly Cave, he and his trusty 
aids, Late Hours and Wrong Food, 
plotted for the capture of our dear 
princess Fay. Even while the king 
was on his way to summon her forth 
to greet Sir Vim, Disease’s villainous 
band was scaling the ramparts of the 
royal castle. With cunning and 
stealth they entered the princess’s 
bower, seized and bound her, and 
carried her off to their forest strong- 
hold, where they cruelly tied her to 
a tree. 


Sir Vim was not for nothing a 
great hero. Enraged at the capture 
of his beloved princess, he mounted 
his charger Vitality, drew his famous 
sword Vigor, and rode furiously right 
into the dismal Declining Health. 

But the princess had already freed 
herself from her bonds. The cruel 
Baron spied her as she ran about 
helpless and frightened. “Turn loose 
your fiercest dragon, Tuberculosis,” 
shouted he to his aids. So, frothing 
at the mouth and lashing his tail, the 
monster rushed after the little prin- 
cess Fay. He fell upon her and was 
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about to devour her when Sir Vim 
appeared. With many powerful 
thrusts of Vigor, Vim soon disposed 
of Tuberculosis and left him for dead. 
During the terrible struggle between 
them, however, Baron Disease again 
carried off the princess and started to 
hide her in his cave. But he counted 
without Sir Vim, and Vitality and 
Vigor. Slash, slash went Vigor, and 
in less time than you can tell this tale, 
the entire band, including the chief, 
lay dead on the ground. 

Then Sir Vim returned with the 
princess Fay. The king embraced 
his daughter, and she in turn em- 
braced the noble knight. 

So, Health and Happiness reigned 
forever in their kingdom. 


North Dakota Helps 
Finance Preventorium 


A $40,000 preventorium has been 
built at the state sanatorium at Dun- 
seith. 

This is largely the result of the 
work of the North Dakota Tubercu- 
losis Association which for years has 
conducted an open-air school for the 
children of this sanatorium. The as- 
sociation contributed $4,000 from the 
1923 seal sale and secured $4,000 
from the Degree of Hope Lodge, all 
of which were presented to the legis- 
lature on condition that it would 
make the total $40,000. The pre- 
ventorum is to be opened in the 


spring of 1926. 


DIRTY FACE, ONE OF THE VILLAINS 
IN THE HUNGRY DRAGON 
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How to Take News Pic- 
tures 
(Continued from page 104) 


(N. Y.) Journal added to this pic- 
ture: “The money from the sale of 
Christmas seals in Flushing and other 
sections of the Borough of Queens is 
used to care for children who might 
be disposed to dangers from tubercu- 
losis through contact with actual 
cases within their own families. 
These children are cared for at the 
rate of 60 at the Mountain Camp 
maintained by the Queens Tubercu- 
losis Association, of which Mrs. 
W. J. Russell of 20 First Street, 
Flushing, is the local manager.” 
The New Philadelphia (Ohio) Times 
added: “The annual sale of Christ- 
mas seals is on in New Philadelphia 
and all over the country. A large 
percent of the total sale stays in Tus- 
carawas County for health work.” 

This suggests the possibility of the 
further use of the idea: why not in- 
form the editor you are on call at 
any time to add local color to photo- 
graphs coming direct to him? The 
value of this picture in the instances 
above was multiplied many times by 
the local touch. 


Captions 
Do not write your caption or paste 
it on the back of the picture. To do 
so requires the editor to turn it over 
and then look back to the face of the 


print again, to tie up the two in his. 


mind. Write your caption an inch 
down from the top of a sheet of paper 
the width of your picture and paste 
it behind. and underneath the bottom 
of the picture, with the typewritten 
part hanging below, like this: 


(One inch of blank space for 
pasting) 


Lower line of photograph) 


“George B. Ambrose, 28 
Orange Street, hobbles on 
‘crutches every day to the office 
of the Christmas Seal Commit- 
tee to'address envelopes soliciting 
the purchase of seals. He is seen 
here with only half of one day’s 
output on the table before him.” 


The caption itself, cleverly writ- 
ten, sometimes sells an otherwise in- 
different picture. It is well to study 


the way your local newspaper habitu- 
ally handles them. 

The essential features of the cap- 
tion are to state names (always from 
left to right), addresses, the place of 
the event, the time, if that be essen- 
tial, and the meat of the event, in as 
vigorous and racy and “‘contrasty” a 
style as possible. Be brief—a caption 
should cut to the marrow bone. It 
should, if possible, be as concise as a 
headline. Study and copy those you 
see in the newspapers from day to 
day. 

Fail to spell names right and you 
bring down on your head the curses 
of the person who kindly posed for 
you, and the double damnation of the 
editor. 

Use women whenever possible, es- 
pecially pretty women. Every news- 
paper wants pictures of beautiful 
women, pets and animals. Children 
and babies are popular, too, but the 
latter are difficult to photograph. 


Difficult Pictures 

In following out the slogan of 
“women first, and the prettiest first 
of all,” the question naturally arises, 
how is one to keep the others back? 

Here, indeed, is a problem. The 
advice of old hands at the business is 
to prepare to meet this difficulty in 
advance. It is not an easy matter to 
select only four out of fifteen women 
who have volunteered their services, 
helping in your office, asking a few of 
them to “step this way to be photo- 
graphed” to the disparagement of the 
others. 

It is far better to foresee this prob- 
lem in advance, by seating the four or 
five you wish to show in the picture 
together, so the photographer can take 
them and not the others. They need 
not know you want a picture until 
later when the camera man arrives. 
Another way is to assign a type of 
work to the majority which they can 
perform in one room, and use the four 
you pick for the picture at some other 
kind of work in an adjoining room. 
The photographer may then take the 
group you want and not the others, 
without showing any discrimination, 
provided you make your selection of 
people before the arrival of the pho- 
tographer. It is even excusable to 
take a picture of the balance of the 
group, though you do not intend to 
use it. 

In taking a picture of girls who 
were being given badges as deputy 
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health commissioners, in an anti-spit- 
ting campaign last spring, it was de- 
sired to show only one of the girls in 
the foreground actually having a 
badge pinned to her. Half an hour 
before this picture was taken, badges 
were given all the girls, excepting the 
prettiest one. There was apparently 
one badge short. The man posing the 
picture left the room to get it, re- 
questing the four other girls to pin on 
their badges. The extra badge ob- 
tained, it was handed to the health 
commissioner in an adjoining room, 
who was requested, when the picture 
came to be taken, to pin the badge to 
the girl who did not have one. Thus 
the last was first, with apparently no 
intention on anyone’s part to advance 
one of the girls into the center of the 
picture ahead of the others. 

It is possible to make very serious 
blunders in over-anxiety to get a 
striking picture. All the consequences 
should be weighed carefully. In the 
above campaign it was at first planned 
to obtain girl students of a university 
to pose mopping up the sidewalks of 
the city. There would have been 
little trouble finding two pretty col- 
lege girls willing to go in for such a 
lark as this. Before moving in that 
direction, however, the matter was 
broached with the dean of the 
women’s college. She listened atten- 
tively and very seriously to a story 
about the importance of the campaign. 
But the description given her grew 
steadily weaker as her face grew more 
serious, and the answer at the end of 
a pathetic harangue was a polite but 
perfectly intelligible “No.” Subse- 
quently another group of local girls 
were obtained. 

But had such a picture been taken 
without consulting the proper au- 
thorities, there might have been a 
“come-back.” No picture is good 
enough to make it pay to earn the 
enmity of responsible and important 
people. In this, as in anything else, 
one’s zeal may carry him too far. 

These instances are cited to show 
that the man who wants an unusually 
good picture must earn it. Foresee- 
ing all the difficulties he can, still he 
will find himself unprepared for ex- 
igencies of the crucial moment when 
the bulb is to be squeezed. 

Be sure in advance of the presence 
of your subject, if he is important. 
In St. Paul, last December, when the 
Commerce Building was to be chris- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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How to Take News Pic- 
tures 
(Continued from page 109) 


tened “Health Building” for the 
duration of the campaign, the owner 
of the structure was to break a bottle 
of milk on the cornerstone. All ar- 
rangements were perfected, the signs 
on the building had been replaced by 
new ones with the new name; girls 
dressed with double-barred insignia 
were ready, and—the owner of the 
building—a most estimable German 
gentleman, reputed to have once had 
the best wine-cellar in the North- 
west (additional news value for the 
press), was upstairs in his office and 
had been there an hour, protesting 
that he was not going to be made 
appear ridiculous. 

As the photographers gathered be- 
low, he was being solemnly assured 
that, on the contrary, he was per- 
forming as signal an act of as serious 
significance as laying the cornerstone 
of any public building. The point 
just then was to get this gentleman 
down-stairs and into the scene below, 
leaving to the luck of circumstance 
and the hypnosis of crowds, the act 
of inducing him to break the bottle 
of milk. The picture promoter, al- 
most in tears, beseeched him not to 
disappoint certain prominent citizens 
already at hand, one of whom hap- 
pening to be his banker. This did 
the trick. 


Why Go to So Much Trouble? 


Is the news picture worth this 
trouble? It is, unless the person look- 
ing for publicity be content with the 
largesse of the newspaper editor, who 
will give him space a few times for 
mediocre pictures because the cause 
is a good one. But, as a rule, any 
picture that the editor has to be per- 
suaded to use doesn’t sell much to 
the reader, after it is published. And 
an editor secretly resents using stuff 
in his paper that does not pay its own 
way in reader-interest. 

Yes, it is worth the trouble if you 
wish to be a welcome visitor to the 
newspaper office; not to ask favors, 
but to bring the editor what he wants. 
Those who honestly and seriously 
wish to do good publicity work 
should have two ambitions: to pro- 
vide the editor with what is wanted as 
news, and at the same time get his 
own message to the reader. 


The best policy is to play the game 
and “earn your way into print,” as 
Charles D. Bellaty said. Put the 
time and energy that would be re- 
quired to nurse a “pull” into a little 
head work devoted to making your 
pictures and stories novel, cheerful 
and full of personality and action. 
These go into the newspapers by their 
own weight, and needless to say, are 
the only kind sure to get past perhaps 
a dozen functionaries in the publish- 
ing plant, any one of whom has the 
power to “ditch” your effort as it 
proceeds from one place to another. 


Nobody ever dares try to follow up 
an omission the next day to find out 
why his matter did not get printed. 
Sometimes it would require a grand 
jury inquiry to discover the true rea- 
son, such are the complexities of the 
business of manufacturing mnews- 
papers. In the competition of many 
items for space, the one with the 
“pull” is often “pulled.” But the 
cheerful, unusual and daring picture 
finds the front page—it needs no cre- 
dentials except those it carries along 
with it as it goes from place to place 
in the newspaper factory. It needs 
no sponsor whose presence or absence 
at the time of decision might affect 
its destiny. 


Christmas Seal Campaigns Need 
Good Pictures 


If many large and conservative ad- 
vertisers who value rotogravure sec- 
tions at double that of other parts of 
the paper, are correct, publicity for 
Christmas seals by pictures is worth 
more than that obtained by reading 
matter. 

In every Christmas seal campaign 
in cities where there exist newspapers 
with engraving plants, a campaign for 
publicity is not 100 percent efficient 
unless at least fifteen local news pic- 
tures are used. 

It is doubtful if half a dozen cities 
measured up to such a standard as 
this in the campaign of 1924. Hun- 
dreds of cities then overlooked a sure 
and effective method of appeal. If 
we believe in publicity at all, this 
means there was a very considerable 
loss in the financial returns of these 
campaigns, due to this omission. 

More than any other single pub- 
licity factor that can be named, an 
increase of good pictures in 1925 will 
mean more money for Christmas 
seals. 


The Mortality in Germany 
1913-1921 


In the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association for June, 1925, 
Dr. E. Roesle, member of the Berlin 
Board of Public Health, has present- 
ed a very interesting analysis of the 
effect of the war on Germany’s mor- 
tality. 

The war casualties from 1914 to 
1918 brought the male death-rate so 
high that it was practically double 
that for females during those war 
years. Since the war, however, the 
death-rate for males has declined so 
greatly that in 1921 it was lower 
even than the pre-war figure in 1913. 
The female death-rate increased only 
in 1917 and 1918, the “flu” pandemic 
years, and by 1921 was less than the 
figure reached before the war. 

But this apparently favorable death- 
rate (excepting, of course, war casual- 
ties) was produced primarily by the 
heavy decrease in births noticeable 
since 1915, and the consequent de- 
cline in the proportion which the 
deaths of infants and children repre- 
sent in the total of deaths. 

Before the war, Germany was 
among the countries having the high- 
est infant mortality rates, but during 
and since the war, the rate has been 
more favorable. The author at- 
tributes this decline to more general 
breast-feeding and to lack of food- 
stuffs which prevent infants from be- 
ing over-fed. 

For children aged 1-10 the death- 
rate rose sharply in 1915, due chiefly 
to an epidemic of acute infectious 
diseases, and this rise was exceeded in 
the pandemic “flu” years of 1917 and 
1918. Since then the death-rates for 
children have progressively declined 
and are now far below the pre-war 
minima. 

For the 15-20 age group, the au- 
thor mentions especially the high mor- 
tality from tuberculosis during the 
war years and ascribes it to the 
shortage of foodstuffs during the war 
which was for this group the period 
of physiological development. 

In the 20-25 age group the striking 
factor was the high mortality of 
males due to war losses, reaching the 
astounding figure of 70 per 1,000 in 
1915. Even during the post-war 
years the rate for males at these ages 
was high because of their participation 
in political troubles following the 
revolution. 
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For females, 20-25, there was no 
appreciable rise until 1917, and dur- 
ing post-war years declined with 
amazing slowness due probably to 
the influenza epidemics and to the 
large increase of puerperal septicemia 
resulting from abortions. 

For age groups beyond 25 there 
were decisive variations from the 
usual figures for those ages. That 
part of the population most innocent 
of the war suffered most from it. 
The effects of famine were felt first 
by the oldest people as their bodies 
were least able to resist changes in 
nutrition. In the younger groups the 
increase in mortality did not begin 
before 1916 or 1917, but among the 
older groups it set in as early as 1914, 
affecting the male sex first. 

Since the war, the death-rate from 
all causes in Germany has decreased 
to a minimum (13.9 for 1923) never 
attained before. This is largely due 
to the effects of selection which the 
German population was subjected to 
during the years of the worst priva- 
tions. 


New Spencer Lens Film 
Will Be Ready Soon 


A new film is being prepared by 
the Spencer Lens Company to be used 
with their machine and also with 
Brayco. The title is “History of the 
Christmas Seal Sale.” The scenario 
contains wholly historical data and is 
quite unique in its collection of illus- 
trations and material gained from re- 
search work. It is designed to be more 
or less instructive and should prove of 
especial value to tuberculosis and 
other health workers in making them 
familiar with the story of the Christ- 
mas seal sale. The film carries the 
history of the seal through 1925 and 
can be used not only in connection 
with the Christmas seal sale, but 
throughout the year. 


Successful Meetings in the 


South 


The Southern Tuberculosis Con- 
ference and the Southern Sanatorium 
Association meeting were held most 
successfully in Memphis, Tenn., Oc- 
tober 14, 15 and 16. Election of of- 
ficers of the Southern Tuberculosis 
Conference was as follows: Dr. L. B. 
McBrayer was made president to suc- 


ceed Dr. Henry Boswell; R. H. 


Hixson of the Oklahoma Association, 
vice-president; Miss Bertha C. Cle- 
ment of Birmingham, secretary and 
treasurer. There were in all at the 
conference 132 present, 89 of whom 
came from outside Memphis. Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi held their an- 
nual state tuberculosis associations 
and board meetings during this same 
week, and Alabama held a board 
meeting. The Southern Tuberculo- 
sis Conference has increased its mem- 
bership and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It was followed by an Institute 
of Northern Mississippi seal sale 
workers with 28 attending. 


Welfare Council Appoints 
Director 


William Hodson of the Russell 
Sage Foundation has been named as 
Executive Director of the Welfare 
Council of New York City. The 
appointment was made at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Council and was announced by 
the President, Robert W. de Forest. 
Mr. Hodson will be the first incum- 
bent of this office in the Welfare 
Council. The Council was organized 
last spring, at the instance of “Better 
Times,” the welfare magazine, to 
promote more effective cooperation 
among the various charitable and so- 
cial welfare agencies of the city. 

Mr. Hodson is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and of the 
Harvard Law School. He is a for- 
mer resident of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, having been associated for five 
years with the Board of Control of 
that state, and is now the director 
of the Department of Social Legisla- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Mr. Hodson is president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. 


Tennessee to Build Tuber- 
culosis Pavilion for Deaf 


The Tennessee Association for the 
Deaf has appropriated $2,500 for a 
tuberculosis pavilion which is to be 
part of Beverly Hills Sanatorium, 
Knoxville, Tenn. The pavilion is to 
be for the use of deaf patients only. 


Careless Susie 


(Tune—“Little Birdie in the Tree’) 
Careless Susie has a cold, 

Has a cold, has a cold, 

Careless Susie has a cold, 

We've a right to scold. 

Carelessly she sneezes, 

Everywhere she goes, 

And she never, never 

Covers mouth or nose. 


(Repeat first four lines) 


Of her sneezing we're afraid, 
We're afraid, we're afraid, 
Of her sneezing we're afraid, 
For with germs we're sprayed. 
Her cold we'll be catching 
If we don’t watch out. 
“Susie, use your hanky,” 
Warningly we shout. 

(Repeat first four lines) 


If she gives her cold to me, 
Cold to me, cold to me, 
If she gives her cold to me, 
I will careful be. 
I will always, always 
Cover cough and sneeze, 
Try my very hardest 
Not to spread disease. 
(Repeat first four lines) 


PUBLISHED FOR WISCONSIN 
ScHOOLS BY THE WISCONSIN ANTI- 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
AND Parp For BY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


N. T. A. Publishes Statis- 
tical Charts 


The Statistical Service of the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
has prepared a set of eleven charts 
with corresponding tables. These 
charts give valuable information 
regarding the number of deaths 
from_ tuberculosis, tuberculosis 
death rates, principal causes of 
deaths, number of beds for tuber- 
culosis cases, Christmas seal sale 
receipts, tuberculosis deaths by sex 
and age, by Registration Area, etc. 
The size of the book is 814” x 11” 
bound in a suitable binder. 
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NEW HOME OF THE MICHIGAN TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Another New Association 
Home 


About a year ago the present quar- 
ters of the Michigan Tuberculosis 
Association were found to have 
reached the limit for crowding, and 
some stenographers were compelled to 
work under artificial light almost all 
the year round. The ventilation for 
so large a number of people was also 
found to be unsatisfactory. There is 
no question that continued occupancy 
of the old offices would have laid the 
association open to criticism. 


After a study of rental possibilities, 
comparisons were made with probable 
costs of securing property suitable to 
the purpose. Considering the fact 
that property owned by the Michigan 


Tuberculosis Association is tax free, 
every computation pointed to the ad- 
visability of having the association 
acquire its own home. A thorough 
survey of the city of Lansing was 
made and practically every property 
suitable to staff purposes was re- 
viewed. The final decision of the ex- 
ecutive committe was praised by busi- 
ness men of Lansing, both for the low 
price paid and for future values. 
values. 

The building is in excellent condi- 
tion, of red tapestry face brick. The 
number of square feet of floor space 
available in the new building is placed 
at 3,892. In the present offices, 2,042 
square feet of floor space, a little 
more than half, are available. The 
total rental cost for this old space 
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was $1,940 for the past twelve 
months. As previously stated, these 
old quarters were much over-crowd- 
ed. Additional space for this year 
was absolutely necessary and the low- 
est rental figures for the next twelve 
months with required increase in 
floor space was estimated at $2,655. 
The estimated total cost of securing 
and operating the new building for 
the next twelve months is $1,954.74. 
The advantage is obvious. 


Window Display Adver- 
tising Association Will 
Support Seal Sale 


The National Association has 
received from the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association (af- 
filiated with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World) a reso- 
lution which was passed at their 
convention assembled in Chicago 
on Friday, October 8, 1925. The 
resolution which follows should 
prove excellent material for pub- 
licity purposes in connection with 
the open window campaign and the 


Christmas seal sale. 
The resolution is as follows: 


“Whereas, the splendid results 
obtained by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association in aiding in reduc- 
ing the number of deaths from tu- 
berculosis from about 200,000 to 
less than 100,000 per year in the 
United States, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that 
the Window Display Advertising 
Association in convention in Chi- 
cago hereby endorses the work of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its afhliated associations. 
throughout the United States and 
urges cooperation in this important 
public health activity, by aiding 
community leaders in their prob- 
lems of advertising and promoting 
the annual sale of Christmas seals 
to support the organized fight 
against tuberculosis.” 
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